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KELSEY'S 


GREAT AUTUMN 
SURPLUS SALE 


Highest Grade Nursery Stock. 
Must be sold this Fall. Ask for 
circular with special prices. 
DRAGON SPRUCE, 

Picea asperata 
One of “Vilson’s grandest intro- 
ductions. Splendid Seashore Con- 
ifer. Ours is the only large stock 
in America. 

Each Per 10 

1%-2 ft. $2.40 (from $3.25) $21.50 

2-3ft. 4.00 36.00 
A few grand specimens up to 
12 ft., $40.00 to $80.00 each. 
SERBIAN SPRUCE, P. omorika 
E. H. Wilson declared this the 
finest of all Spruces. 

Each Per 10 

18-24in. $1.50 (from $2.50) $13.50 
4- 5ft. 5.00(from 8.00) 45.00 
HARDY ASTERS and 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
You should see our Grand Dis- 
play of the choicest varieties, 
many new—10 strong clumps, our 
selection $3.00, 100 for $22.00. 
Main Salesground—at our nursery 


Topsfield Salesground—On Route 
1, opposite Topsfield Fairground 


Visitors Always Welcome 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 


NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
Tel. Topsfield 71 











FALL 
pLANT INc> 


under 


for COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 


Your plants this Winter 
will be healthier and 
inse.t free if you spray 
regularly with Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray—the 
double-action nicotine 
spray that kills by fumes as well as 
by contact. This powerful insecti- 
cide kills most common garden in- 
sects instantly—yet it does not burn 
or stain. It is absolutely safe and 
dependable, easy to apply and eco- 
nomical. Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is used constantly in many of Amer- 
ica’s foremost greenhouses and is 
recommended by officers and mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of America. 
For better greenhouse results use 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray. 
Complete information about Andrew 
Wilson products may be obtained 
by writing 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY beds will be benefited by a mulch of well- 
rotted crumbly manure, peat moss or leaf mold. 


SPRAYING water on dahlias on a cold night helps to keep them from 
freezing. 


LATE October is a good time to plant tulips, but the work may be 
postponed until early November. 


TRIM the blackberry and raspberry canes that bore fruit this year. 
Leave the new growth for next season. 


LOOK over climbing roses, ivy and other perennial climbers to make 
sure all loose canes are tied securely to their supports or are attached 
firmly to walls with wall hooks. 


THE SPRUCE gall, the pineapple-like enlargement on spruce trees, 
is caused by aphids which can be controlled by spraying with a 
mixture of nicotine and soap this month. 


MARK all plants with permanent labels. Label especially platycodon, 
hardy mallows, hardy eupatorium, Japanese anemone, aconite and 
blue salvia, which are slow in starting in Spring, to avoid injuring 
the plants by early cultivation. 


DECIDUOUS trees and shrubs that have not made a good growth 
may be given a Fall feeding with a complete plant food as soon as 
the foliage has dropped. This will assure them a good start early 
next Spring. 

OLD PERENNIAL beds may be remade now. Established plants may 
be lifted with a ball of earth wrapped in burlap and kept several 
days in the shade while work is being done. They may be divided 
if necessary before replanting. Leaf mold, peat moss and compost 

. will improve the soil. 


UNPACK lily bulbs as soon as they arrive, and waste no time in 
getting them into the ground. Drying in the open air is detri- 
mental to the bulbs. Handle them carefully. Use sand under and 
over all kinds when planting them. Bulb scales can be planted 
shallowly in light soil, and they will make new bulbs. 


GLADIOLUS bulbs should be allowed to cure in shallow flats or 
boxes for two or three weeks. Then they can be put away for the 
Winter, preferably in a cold place but above freezing. If stored 
in paper bags with one ounce of naphthalene flakes for each 100 
corms, thrips will be overcome. The naphthalene flakes should be 
removed after three or four weeks. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 192 
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SHRUBS 
AND TAXUS 





oe 


Taxus, the pre-eminent evergreen, 
and all other desirable Evergreens. 
Evergreen Shrubs, Rhododendrons 
in particular. 


Shade, Screen, and Flowering Trees. 
Flowering Shrubs, Azaleas in par- 
ticular. Hedge Shrubs, Vines, Hardy 
Perennials, and Rock Garden Plants. 
A selected hardy list for New Eng- 
land’s rigorous climate. The 1939 
Wyman’s Garden Book is easily 
worth a dollar but it’s yours for the 
asking 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Framingham, Mass. 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Attractive Practical Convenient 
Beautiful neutral gray green color 
Samples free to ‘‘Horticulture’’ readers 
Send today 
Dealers please write me 


HOWARD HAMMITT 








654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


DUST YOUR BULBS 


WITH 


TONE 


PATENTS PENDING 


THE HORMONE POWDER 


And see how your Bulbs will resist rot. As- 
sures perfect blooms by developing strong 
root systems. On Lilies, Dutch Iris, Narcis- 
sus, and other bulbs that are irregular in 
blooming, ROOTONE breaks dormancy to 
give a uniform stand .. . a higher percent- 
age of bloom. 
SEND FOR BULB BULLETIN 

Also use ROOTONE for treating Seed for Fall 
planting. Gives better germination, faster 
rooting, and stronger plants. 


JUST DUST and PLANT 


See Your Dealer or— 


Send $1 for 2 oz. jar or $5 for 1 lb. can | 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. 2 AMBLER, PA. 
Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





EW ENGLAND and Long Island are gradually recover- 
ing from the effects of late September’s hurricane, which 


did many millions of dollars’ worth of damage and changed 


the entire landscape in many 
sections. Vermont, long noted 
for her maple sugar products, 
has lost about two-thirds of her 
sugar maple trees. These trees 
lie now, row upon row, like 
dominoes which have been stood on end and toppled over by 
a flip of the finger. 
The poet Longfellow wrote: 


ae 


the murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 

bearded with moss and in garments green, indistinct in 
the twilight, 

Stand like druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic.” 


Now thousands of these moss-bearded trees lie prostrate in 
the stately forests of New Hampshire. The murmuring of the 
wind in their branches has been replaced by the ringing of the 
woodsman’s ax and the hum of the logger’s buzz saw. The 
need of promptly clearing away the forest wreckage is well 
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Lessons Drawn From the 
New England Hurricane 


understood. Foresters know that a careless match or cigarette 
might easily start a conflagration that would double the ter- 
rible timber toll taken by the storm. 

The coast lines of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island have been altered to a 
remarkable degree. Estates in 
which the owners took great 
pride because of their trees, 
shrubs and beautiful lawns have been obliterated. Yet some- 
times there have been compensations for horticultural losses. 
In one instance, the owner of a large estate now finds himself 
with an excellent sandy beach where before he had only a 
rocky shore. The results in other instances have been less 
pleasing. A home owner living a mile inland now has about 
six feet of beach sand in his front yard. 

The number of freak things which the storm did might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely in the telling, but one example 
will suffice. The tidal wave worked its way deeply under a 
handsome lawn near the seashore, lifted the entire lawn and 
kept it intact while carrying it far inland. And when the lawn 
was deposited in its new location, a large tree which had stood 
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OF THE 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
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BUSSEY INSTITUTION 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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POINTS OF DAMAGE AT THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM (South Street Gate) The damage here includes the loss of 100 red and white pines. 
(A) 200 pines, poplars and magnolias are down in rows, a sad spectacle. (8) The loss at this point is 50 trees. (30) Hemlock Hill suffered a loss of 400 
trees. (35) The loss in the conifer section includes 130 firs and spruces, some very large. (37) Peter's Hill; the loss consists of 200 miscellaneous trees 
some hawthorns. (39) 60 poplars and oaks went down here. In addition, about 450 miscellaneous trees were destroyed in different parts of the grounds. 
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in its center for many years was still there, erect and apparently 
flourishing. Lawn and tree had kept their intimate contact in 
this long overland trek to an inland home. 

It should not be understood, however, that New England 
has been denuded of its trees or that it has lost its charm. The 
number of trees which went down, although the total is large, 
constitutes only a small percentage of the total number in 
these states. Probably many of the trees which were felled by 
the wind needed to come down. Occasionally, real improve- 
ment has resulted from the removal of certain trees. In other 
instances, the appearance of the landscape has been materially 
changed, sometimes for the better. 

In the Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, Mass., the loss 
was heavy, but many of the trees which went down were on 
the top of Hemlock Hill and the open space left by their loss 
is largely shut off by the trees growing around the sides. Large 
trees went down in different parts of the grounds but not 
many of the very rare kinds. The most obvious loss is in the 
destruction of large trees directly back of the administration 
building. 

Parks and public gardens have lost much of their beauty, 
but it should not be understood that they have been stripped 
bare. Individual losses have been extremely distressing in many 
instances, but hundreds of trees have been put back in place by 
expert tree men, and no doubt there will be a heavy planting 
of young trees this Fall to take the places of trees that have 
“gone with the wind.’’ Moreover, estate owners will be able 
to make replacements in the course of the Winter with large 
trees that can be moved readily after the ground is frozen. The 
loss to fruit growers in Massachusetts and New Hampshire is 
very heavy and, of course, this is a loss that cannot be remedied 
for several years. One commercial grower with about 3000 
trees had only 900 standing when the hurricane had passed. 

Naturally, an effort is being made to salvage as much as 
possible from the wreck. Shakespeare’s ‘““Tempest’’ demon- 
strates that ‘‘Misery acquaints us with strange bedfellows.”’ 
It took the September storm for the cross breeding of two 
miseries—hurricane and income tax. This crossing brought 
about the birth of a comparatively minor compensation called 
“allowable deduction.’’ The situation in this respect is one 
which may well merit the attention of estate owners in other 
sections where Nature may wreak her havoc in future years. 

The first piece of advice is that every damaged person who 
pays an income tax should collect proof of his loss. It will be 
much to his advantage to have photographs taken as soon as 
possible. If a tree is pulled back into place or removed, the 
whole expense goes in. If the whole market value of an estate 
has been reduced by the destruction wrought, then the corre- 
sponding percentage in the book value will be a deduction. 

A number of taxpayers in New England suffered losses with 
their trees from a severe ice storm in 1921. Those who prop- 
erly prepared and presented their claims had them allowed. 
Any such loss is determined by the difference in the market 
value of the real estate before and after it occurred. This is 
usually best established by examination on the part of a com- 
petent real estate man. If, for example, an expert says that the 
value of a place before the storm was $20,000 and that the 
destruction to and injury of the trees reduced its value to 
$18,000, the owner’s actual loss is to be figured as $2000 and 
his tax loss worked out from this figure. The record of ex- 
pense in the cleaning up after a storm should include the cost 
of time by regular employees spent on it and any repairs made 
by tree men. If the claim is a substantial one, the owner will 
be wise to consult counsel in its preparation. 

Something will be accomplished if estate owners learn a 
lesson as to the making of accurate records showing the cost 
of improvements to their gardens and grounds. Whether 
wisely purchased or not, improvements add to the cost which 
a tax collector recognizes. It may be that owners will be able 
to go farther than in the past when they seek deductions. 
Perhaps the work termites do, for example, will come to be 
considered as casualties. 
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What has been said about income tax deductions refers only 
to federal taxes. In Massachusetts there is no relief from the 
state income tax except when income-producing properties 
have been damaged. Commercial flower growers who lost 
greenhouses can make a deduction on business grounds. So can 


_ farmers who have lost their fruit trees or sugar maples. Of 


course, income tax laws vary in different states. 

The question of insurance is equally as important as that of 
income tax deductions. Many persons fail to realize that trees 
and shrubs can be insured, not only against damage from 
natural causes, but from that caused by automobiles or trucks, 
or even airplanes. Some such insurance is expensive and some 
is cheap enough to warrant its consideration by most ama- 
teurs. The difficulty of estimating the value of trees and shrubs 
has always been a stumbling block, and if the situation is com- 
plicated, it should be given careful study by an insurance 
expert before a policy is written. Straight wind-storm insur- 
ance costs $3.00 a hundred if enough insurance is carried to 
equal or exceed 50 per cent of the appraised value of the trees 
and shrubs covered. If the owner wishes to protect the trees 
for their full value, the rate drops to $1.80 a hundred or even 
lower. 

Such property in yards and gardens as statuary, trellises, 
fountains and the like can be covered by insurance at much 
lower rates than trees and shrubs. So far, no form of insurance 
has been prepared to include destruction caused by tidal wave 
or high water, but it is understood that insurance companies 
are giving this matter their consideration. 

Insurance can be written against damage to trees or shrubs 
from automobiles which may run amuck and crash through 
home garden hedges or ornamental plantings. Such insurance 
is well justified in many instances, especially on corner lots or 
along much-traveled highways. Naturally a hurricane or other 
wind storm may do much damage to property. Many green- 
houses were demolished by New England’s big wind. Con- 
servatories were wrecked and garages blown down. Insurance 
against disaster of this kind is comparatively cheap and may 
be extended to cover damage by vehicles or airplanes, a fact 
which is rapidly growing in importance. 


Garden Club Events in New York 


Mrs. William Crocker, president of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, Inc., has announced that the federa- 
tion has arranged a very interesting and instructive program 
for the ensuing year. Two important events, scheduled for an 
early date, are the presidents’ council and luncheon on Octo- 
ber 17, and an elementary course in judging and exhibiting 
to be held on October 18 and 19. 

The presidents’ council and luncheon is an annual event. 
It invariably attracts a large attendance by presidents and 
members of garden clubs throughout New York State. Mr. 
Richardson Wright will be the principal speaker. The council 
will meet at 10.30 a.m. and luncheon will be served at 
1.00 p.m., both at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

The elementary courses in judging and exhibiting have 
proved very successful in the past. This year’s course will be 
held on October 18 and 19 at the Hotel Roosevelt under the 
direction of Mrs. Brice Disque, chairman of the committee on 
elementary judging courses. The program on October 18 will 
start at 10.30 a.m., and from that hour until 12.30 p.m. there 
will be a lecture and exhibit of arrangements and containers 
for miniatures. The topic for the period from 2.00 p.m. to 
4.00 p.m. will be announced later. 

On October 19 from 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. the subject 
will be flower arrangements, and from 2.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m., 
table settings. 


Coming Show of Unusual Interest 


On November 7 and 8, the Nassau County Horticultural 
Society will hold a flower show at the Pratt Oval, Glen Cove, 
(Continued to Page 410) 
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Winners in Year Book Contest 


held together by a cord. The 
text and the illustrations have 
been mimeographed, this be- 
ing much cheaper than print- 
ing, and the club is fortunate 
in having a member who is 
able to contribute excellent 
pen and ink sketches. Many 
blank pages are left for notes 
or clippings, and much in- 
genuity has been exercised in 
preparing: the various an- 
nouncements. 

Arizona has peculiar cli- 
matic conditions and therefore 


Garden clubs from many sections divide 
the prizes in this year's competition 


Horticulture the year books submitted have shown a ten- 
dency to excel in some particular direction. The tendency 
in the competition which has just closed has been toward more 
ornamental and more elaborate covers than im most previous 
years. The result has been a decided improvement in the ex- 
ternal appearance of the books. It is pleasant to find, however, 


that the tendency toward increased 
, ornaments has not been at the ex- 
ewark Garden Club 
oe 38 


F EACH season’s year book competition conducted by 





pense of contents. As a matter of 
fact, a study of the programs seems 
to show a greater consideration of 





This delightful pen and ink sketch adorns the co 
of the Winfield (W. Va.) Garden Club’s year book 


heNewark (Ohio) Garden Club’s unique 
cover is printed in red and white. 


civic problems as related to horti- 
culture and a greater appreciation 
of planned planting, if the term 
may be used. Garden club programs 
continue to grow more comprehen- 
sive, and many of the year books 
submitted show the result of wide 
reading as well as wide experience 
on the part of those preparing them. 

It is interesting to find that the 
winning clubs are scattered through- 
out the country, although it may 
be significant that three of them are 
in the South. It is fair to say that 
the judges have seldom had as much 
difficulty in making a selection as 
was experienced by them this year. 
A number of clubs sent in what 
were in effect scrapbooks rather 
than year books, as the term is 
commonly understood. They were 
extremely interesting but had to be 
excluded from the competition. The 
books in question consist of a single 
copy (perhaps two) for the entire 
club. 














It will be of interest to all garden 
clubs who had a part in this competition to learn that all the 
year books submitted are to be placed on exhibition in the 
library of the Massachusetts Horti- 





garden reminders applying to 
that state are published. The activities of the club as set forth 
in this book are many and varied, and a quality of humor 
breaks out occasionally, as in the planting suggestions for 
February, which are headed ‘‘Garden Arithmetic—this is the 
month to multiply by dividing.’’ Formulas for fertilizers 
adapted to Arizona gardens are given, as well as a list of garden 
books in the Phoenix Public Library. The fact that the Garden 
Club of Phoenix prefers to call its publication sometimes a 
member's scrapbook and sometimes a bulletin does not change 
the fact that it is essentially a year book. 

The Cottage Hill Garden Club of Mobile, Ala., differs 
greatly in appearance from the No. 1 winner, but its quaint 
cover (see accompanying illustration) attracts immediate at- 
tention. The program of this club is notable for its compre- 
hensiveness and its diversity as well as for its practical material. 
The club conducts yard and garden contests, tree and shrub 
contests, rural garden contests, wayside garden contests (de- 
signed especially for negroes) and an essay contest. There was 
even a mailbox contest the past year, with prizes for the three 
most attractive mailbox stands along the Cottage Hill Highway. 

One of its members is appointed to organize garden clubs in 
the city and county of Mobile, and much attention is given to 
matters of civic improvement as well as to conservation. As a 
result of all this, the club has come to be a powerful factor in 
the community life of Mobile, as is indicated by its reports. 
One of the interesting facts set forth is that members are raising 
crepe myrtles in the watermelon pink shade for roadside plant- 
ing, over 1000 plants having been pledged. The recommenda- 
tion is made that yellow jasmine be 





cultural Society. This is the largest 
library of the kind in America and 
is visited by large numbers of garden 
club members throughout the year. 
As a matter of fact, the year books 
entered in these contests are kept in 
the library for several years and are 
being continually examined by pro- 
gram chairmen and others who are 
in search of new ideas. They, there- 
fore, serve a very useful purpose 
whether they are successful in win- 
ning a prize or not. 

The Garden Club of Phoenix, 
Ariz., is to be congratulated on the 
unique year book which won it the 
first prize. The book has stiff covers 
adorned with an attractive picture of 
anemones in color. These covers are 
not expensive; indeed, they came 
from a ten-cent store. The book is 
loose-leaf in form, the pages being 


The whimsical cover of the Cottage Hill Garden Club 
of Mobile, Ala., is done in several colors. 





The Cottage Hill Garden Club 
Year Book 


1937-1938 












planted on east and west line fences 
with Cherokee roses on north and 
south line fences. 

The decorative cover of the Raleigh 
ca (N. C.) Garden Club also attracts 

prompt attention, and a study of the 
+ book reveals a wide and varied pro- 
gram, distinctly cultural in its char- 
acter. In addition, the club conducts 
a garden school of the air over Sta- 
tion WPTF with a long list of radio 
lectures. Monthly exhibits are made 
and there are two study classes each 
year, these classes being held in a 
garden, where expert demonstrations 
may be given. 

Less attention has been given to 
the cover ornamentation by the 
Camellia Garden Club of Columbus, 
Ga., but the book is published on 
unusually good paper, permitting 
the use of several illustrations. The 
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reason for the choice of the club’s name is shown in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“For magnificent foliage, exquisite flowers and its mid- 
Winter flowering season, no other plant can surpass or even 
approach the camellia.”’ 

The club is not narrow in its program range, however, as it 
undertakes to touch every phase of gardening. The following 
foreword is particularly well phrased: 

“This program is, as it were, a stroll through life’s garden, 
where self-expression takes root, sending up shoots of philoso- 
phy on which happiness buds, finally surrounding you with 
flowers of contentment.”’ 

In addition to an excellent program, there are many garden- 
ing suggestions and numerous well chosen quotations. This is 
the kind of year book which a garden club member is likely to 
keep close at hand for reference purposes. 

A dainty little blue cover with an illustration showing tulips 
in a bowl is the offering of the Three Village Garden Club, 
coming from Long Island. The three villages are Oldfield, 
Setauket and Stony Brook, the names of which appear on the 
club’s novel book plate. The club’s program shows a tendency 
to keep closely abreast of the times. 


At the left: The Fox Chapel 
Garden Club of Pittsburg, 
Pa., indicates its activities on 
the cover of its year book. 


Rochelle, N. Y. 
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“A pint can’t hold a quart, but if it holds a pint it is doing 
all that can be expected of it—be a good pint.”’ 

There comes finally in sixth place the Men’s Garden Club 
of Lancaster, Pa., with a combined year book, garden calendar 
and planting guide. This year book was scored low as far as 
its cover was concerned but jumped up on the score of origin- 
ality and usefulness. The fact that it is intended wholly for 
men may be a reason that it does not contain pastel shade 
illustrations or poetry, and the long narrow shape of the book 
adapts it perfectly to a man’s inside coat pocket. Just why the 
phases of the moon are given is not clear unless it be that many 
amateurs need their afternoons for golf and accordingly do 
their gardening by moonlight. The speakers have been well 
chosen and there are gardening hints for every month with 
spaces left for cultural notes. The program announces a corn 
roast as an annual August event. 

There were good points about many of the year books not 
fortunate enough to find a place in the list of winners. These 
good points included unique covers and charming pictures, 
some of which are illustrated herewith. Particularly good pro- 
grams were contained in books which were very inexpensive 

to make, some of them being mime- 





For instance, in April there was a 
discussion of the Spring flower show 
in New York, with a display of 
pictures illustrating the various ex- 
hibits. Also in April, an article was 
read on the pronunciation of plant 
names, and in May an evening was 


The Winning Garden Clubs 





Results of Horticulture’s 
Year Book Contest 





ographed. The Headland (Ala.) 
Garden Club uses the name of 
“Monthly Garden Calendar’ in- 
stead of year book. 

Several garden clubs have year 
books which open from the bottom 
instead of from the side. One page is 





given over to a consideration of First ©The Garden Club of Phoenix longer than the other and the over- 
roadside work and billboards. (Ariz. ) $50.00 lapping section acts as a thumb 
This club maintains the Three Second The Cottage Hill Garden Club guide. The year book of the Com- 
Village Inn with a tea room. At the (Mobile, Ala.) . 25.00 munity Garden Club of Rockville, 
inn is a woman’s exchange and 10 Third The Raleigh (N. C.) Garden Md., is a good example. The illus- 
per cent of all sales go to the garden Club . . 10.00 trations in the year book of the 
club treasury. This club is distinctly Fourth ———— = Club 5.00 Lakewood Manor (Fla.) Garden 
in business, but this fact has not Fif aa oy . <5 Oa Circle are especially intriguing. . The 
; ; ifth Three Village Garden Club ; : 
interfered with its horticultural (Long Island, N. Y.) . 5.00 Old Fashioned Garden Circle of 
work. Some of the year book’s quo- Sixth Men's Gases Chad (Lancaster, Centralia, Wash., has a typewritten 
tations are particularly well chosen, ile 5.00 year book with a hand-drawn cover 


as for example: 











which is especially well done. 











Garden Work as the Season Closes 


Activities which will have an important bear- 
ing on the garden's appearance next year 


as much work as he can in the Fall. One of the first tasks 

is cleaning up and it is very important that this work be 
done as thoroughly as possible. All fallen leaves and stems 
which have been diseased should be burned or destroyed so that 
the disease will not be carried over Winter to infest the new 
growth in the Spring. This is particularly applicable to old 
peony stems and hollyhock leaves. Other leaves should be 
stored in the compost pile where they will make excellent 
humus to be spaded into the garden later. Special attention 
should be paid to the corners and edges of the garden where 
the grass and weeds grow wild to form a nice, comfortable 
place for insects to spend the Winter. Such places should be 
thoroughly raked and burned wherever practical. A flame- 
torch is the best thing to use for this purpose, for with it a 
flame is produced under pressure. The heat is very intense and 
quickly destroys insects, eggs, weeds and weed seeds. It is also 
beneficial in destroying poison ivy growing along stone walls. 
In addition to their other good points, the flame torches have 
the advantage of producing a fire which is easily controlled, 
since it can be confined to a small area. 

Another important factor in the Fall clean-up is getting rid 
of as many weeds as possible so that they will not have a 
chance to go to seed and over-populate the garden next year. 
Although many of the weeds are killed by frost, some of them, 
notably chick weed, are particularly hardy. It is not uncommon 
to find flowers blooming on these plants under the snow in 
January so it can easily be seen why it is especially important 
to pull up as many of these weeds as possible in the Fall. 

This is an excellent time to remake the hardy border. The 
plants which have outgrown their locations may be lifted, 
divided, and reset. All of the early flowering perennials re- 
spond to this treatment especially 
well. Even the hardy phlox which 
has completed its growing season 
may be divided now. Among the 
late-flowering kinds, the hardy 
chrysanthemums, michaelmas 
daisies, hardy asters, and a few 
others of similar flowering period 
are the exceptions. These grow 
better if they are divided in the 
Spring or started from small cut- 
tings at that time. Peonies, how- 
ever, dislike being disturbed any 
more than necessary, so, unless the 
plants are entirely too large for 
their location, it is not advisable 
to divide them. 

Too many amateur gardeners 
attempt to divide their perennials 
with a spade or shovel. This is 
comparable to a butcher’s use of 
an ax or a grubhoe and should not 
be encouraged. The plants should 
be examined carefully to determine 
the best place of division and the 
cut should be made with a sharp 
knife so that there is the least pos- 
sible injury to the roots which 
are to be retained. In most cases, 
the center or older portion of the 
clump should be discarded and the 
younger portions around the out- 
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Spruce galls sometimes appear in large numbers and 
are difficult to control. 


side should be replanted. Replacement and transplanting of 
trees may also be done in the Fall when the ground is moist. 
All types of trees except magnolias, beeches, tulip trees, and 
the stone fruits such as peaches, plums and cherries may be 
planted at this time. Evergreens are best planted now when 
they are dormant. Care must be taken, however, that the earth 
is thoroughly tamped around the roots and that large trees 
are securely guyed with wires to prevent the Winter winds 
from disturbing them. In exposed locations, it is a good plan 
to erect a windbreak or shelter around the evergreens so that 
there will not be an excessive amount of transpiration during 
the Winter. Like results may be secured with large specimens of 
deciduous trees if the trunks are wrapped with heavy burlap. 

Most trees will derive benefit from an application of fer- 
tilizer distributed around the base of the trees in holes bored 
in the ground about a foot apart. Any good complete fertilizer 
will serve the purpose and it may be applied at any time 
before Spring, but the wise gardener will do it this Fall. 

Another Spring time-saver is the Fall sowing of seeds. 
Many of the annuals used for cutting may be seeded iate this 
Fall with no ill effects. The particularly hardy kinds, such as 
centaureas and annual larkspur, will survive the Winter un- 
harmed even if they may have germinated and appeared above 
the ground before it freezes. Others, such as poppies, petunias, 
snapdragons, cosmos, alyssum, nicotiana, gypsophila, calen- 
dulas, portulaca, salpiglossis and many others do best if they 
do not germinate until Spring, although they may be seeded 
late in the Fall. The tender annuals like zinnias and marigolds 
should not be sown until Spring. Seed beds should be pre- 
pared in the usual manner by pulverizing the soil and the 
seeds sown. However, care must be taken to protect the seeds 
from being washed out of the soil by the Fall rains. For this 
purpose, oak leaves, straw, or evergreen branches may be used. 

In addition to the annuals which may be seeded now, there 
are many perennials which are particularly benefited by Fall 
sowing. The Winter weather 
seems to condition the seeds so 
that a quicker and better germina- 
tion results. Without these condi- 
tions, some of the seeds remain 
dormant in the ground for a year 
before germinating. This is espe- 
cially true with regard to prim- 
roses, phlox, delphiniums, trollius 
and the gas plant. Therefore, to 
save time and to secure better re- 
sults, seeds of those already men- 
tioned as well as those of colum- 
bine, gaillardia, foxglove, cam- 
panula and coreopsis, should be 
sown this Fall. 

Those gardeners who have 
spruce trees infested with the 
spruce gall aphid which produces 
the pineapple-like gall on the 
young twigs should be interested 
in spraying to control the young 
aphids. Although the general prac- 
tice is to spray with miscible oil 
in late Spring, very good control 
may be secured if the trees are 
sprayed about the middle of Oc- 
tober with nicotine sulphate or 
Black Leaf 40 at the rate of one 
pint to 100 gallons of water to 
which three pounds of soap has 
been added. Special attention 
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should be paid to the tips of the branches. A similar application 
will be beneficial if made in the Spring before the middle of 
April. 


A Lily Which Blooms Very Early 


NE of the earliest lilies to bloom in the Spring is Lilium 
monadelphum. Besides this earliness to recommend it, 

this lily has almost everything else that a gardener could ask. 
The sturdy stalk, which grows about four feet tall, is well 
clothed with leaves and these leaves are rather hairy on the 
underside, giving the foliage a two-toned effect. The pendu- 
lous, bell-shaped flowers, numbering up to 20, are bright 





Lilium monadelphum has the advantage of blooming very early. 


straw colored, with small black dots in the throat and some- 
times the petals are lightly stained with reddish purple. The 
pollen is also yellow in the type plant but may be brown or 
reddish yellow in some varieties or related species. The appear- 
ance of the entire plant is decidedly attractive. The name 
‘““monadelphum”’ means literally ‘‘one brotherhood.”’ This is 
given it because the six stamens unite at the base to form a 
tube around the ovary. 

The habitat of this lily is the North Caucasus. There it 
grows among shrubs in open places on the wooded mountain- 
sides. It seems advisable, then, to plant it in well-drained loam 
with plenty of leaf mold. A little shade is desirable but is not 
always necessary. It blooms before the hottest Summer sun 
comes to spoil our more delicate flowers. Due perhaps to its 
mountain origin, this lily escapes Spring frosts by coming up 
late. With me it appears above ground in late April, or early 
May, and blooms in June. 

A scarcity of good bulbs has kept this lily from being as 
well known as it deserves, but home-grown bulbs may now 
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be purchased from several specialists at reasonable prices. 
L. monadelphum will never be in the dime-store class because 
it takes too much time in growing. Five or six years are re- 
quired to develop bulbs of commercial size from scales and a 
year or two longer from seed. Seed should be planted in 
Winter. A sharp freeze brings better results, inducing a more 
uniform germination and stronger growth the first year. This 
lily is one of several, the seed of which sometimes behaves 
peculiarly. The seed, especially if planted late, may germinate 
in the Spring and form very small bulblets, but leaves may 
not appear above ground the first year. This trait will cause 
some beginners to think the seed failed to germinate so they 
will neglect the seed bed and lose the entire propagation. 

This lily, like some others, resents moving and even if a 
good sound bulb is planted it may not grow the first year or 
may send up a weak stalk which will die before blooming. In 
such case do not disturb the bulb. It will probably do better 
next year and, after establishing itself, function perfectly year 
after year. As it does not make stem roots, plant about five 
inches deep. 

L. szovitsianum and L. kesselringianum are sometimes con- 
sidered varieties of L. monadelphum and sometimes are classed 
as separate species. Any difference is slight and the variation is 
such that the authorities do not agree upon the distinguishing 
characteristics. 


—C. L. Shride. 
Vashon, Wash. 


Late Gentians and Turtleheads 


OST of our showy native wildflowers of very late 
Autumn bloom are composites, but I like to discover 
plants which will give color late in the season and that do 
not resemble asters and goldenrod. After a trial of all kinds of 
gentians from the world over, the value of our common closed 
gentian, Gentiana andrews, is more than ever apparent. Al- 
though the flowers are never opened, the large blue tubes are 
very showy well into the frosts of October, a cool blue that 
contrasts well with the yellows of the composites. 

Unlike many gentians, this variety is willing to grow in 
any soil a bit moist; it persists as a clump for many years 
without care, and it may be divided, transplanted or raised 
from seed with no trouble. No other gentian is as easy to 
grow, and it equals in show any species except some of the 
alpine species of Spring. It is our best native plant of blue 
color for late bloom. Sometimes a pure white form is found. 

As companion, although taller, the turtlehead, Chelone 
glabra, has the same persistent growth. It prefers very wet 
places, but a moist soil is sufficient and the white tubular 
blossoms appear far into October. At times the color is pale 
pink, but deep pink forms can be found. In rose color the 
sister species, C. obliqua and C. lyont, from the central states, 
are brighter to the eye, but their bloom period is August. If 
one has a place that is damp, let him try the blue and white 
of closed gentian and turtlehead in large masses. There seems 
to be no native wildflower of yellow color in late Autumn, 
except the abundant composites. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


How to Control Spotted Spurge 
A PARTICULARLY common weed of garden walks and 


lawns is the spotted spurge, Euphorbia maculata, also 
known as milk purslane and spotted matweed. The plant 
forms a mat of tiny spotted leaves on many radial branches 
which lie flat and hug the ground. The reddish colored stems 
exude a milky juice when broken or crushed. This weed is 
easily controlled by pulling when the ground is moist, hoeing, 
or spraying with iron sulphate at the rate of one pound to 
one and one-half gallons of water. 
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AM in a state of mind concerning certain very beautiful 

evergreen hedges I have seen, and concerning certain others 
I wish I might have opportunity to see. Heartily disliking the 
conventional fence, of whatever material it may be made, I 
have nevertheless accepted the fencing effectiveness of the trim, 
richly green and very symmetrical hedges possible now to 
plant, particularly through the use of the upright form of the 
Japanese yew, known among some of the name-loving 
nurserymen as Taxus cuspidata capitata, although the last 
word seems quite superfluous. I have come to think of these 
hedges as definitely beautiful, and that despite the fact that 
in England a similar form of taxus may be sheared and tor- 
tured and trained into various symbolic nuisance shapes not 
at all plentiful in this land of the free. 

Liking hedges of hemlock in either of its two major forms, 
of arborvitz, of every other good evergreen except the Colo- 
rado blue spruce, my affections seem to center primarily upon 
the Japanese yew as beautiful, as formally informal, if that 
may be understood, as free from objectionable assaults by 
insects and diseases, and as requiring no great mental or 
physical effort to keep it in good order. 

But such taxus hedges, which may be kept to any ideal 
between one foot high and any number of feet the perpetrator 
may determine up to ten feet, admirable and of all-year beauty 
as they are, seem too expensive when taken into the eastern 
nursery picture. In roving about New England it has appeared 
that the nurserymen have the hedges, and that those who need 
the hedges have only the desire for them, the separation being 
what seems to be a price too high for the ‘‘new deal’’ pocket- 
book. To be sure, such a hedge is permanent, needs exceedingly 
little maintenance of any sort, and responds obediently to any 
desire for height and breadth the owner may manifest. If a 
Japanese yew hedge newly planted is protected against dog 
and cat assaults by an outside one-foot chicken-wire defense, 
quite inconspicuous at first and disappearing as the hedge 
grows together, there is presented every element of a fence 
with none of its objection. 

As a last word, I may say that Japanese yews came through 
New England’s terrific hurricane almost unharmed. One woman 
remarked that they acted as if made of India rubber. 


ELL, it has occurred to me that in some way there ought 
to be brought about a sort of a happy meeting-ground 
between the nurserymen who seem to have a half-million 
good plants of Taxus cuspidata and the planters who have 
money, but not as much as the nurseryman seems to want. 
The thought has therefore occurred to suggest, perhaps to a 
combination of eastern nurserymen, the offering of this desir- 
able evergreen at prices which the garden folks can afford. 

I confess to thinking of a hedge that exists as I write these 
words, one that has been a sheer delight to me through two 
Winters and two Summers of its increasing beauty. Developed 
from plants running from three and one-half to four feet, or 
thereabouts, set nearly two feet apart, it is beginning to close 
up, and its lovely varying shades have been always and all the 
time beautiful in every season that has passed, with a little 
extra accent on the Winter. In the same garden are older 
plants of this same taxus. These break out in berries, so to 
speak, so that it is fair to assume that such a hedge, even if 
pruning cuts out some of the berries, will come to have the 
brilliant scarlet punctuation of the fruit in due course. 

But where are the nurserymen, and what can they do 
about it? 


HORTICULTURE 





RAGMENTS of horticultural news in non-horticultural 

publications are printed with good intent, no doubt, but 
sometimes are misleading, as was a recent note in the ‘“‘Reader’s 
Digest’’ stating that the new apple, the Beacon, can be kept 
for a month without cold storage..One might get the impres- 
sion that this is an apple to compare with Baldwins or Northern 
Spies, but the Beacon is to be considered a good keeper only 
in comparison with such early sorts as Dutchess and Yellow 
Transparent, which go to pieces rapidly after being harvested. 

The Ember has been noted as a ‘plum which hangs to the 
tree a surprisingly long time. This may be considered somewhat 
of an exaggeration. Its tenacity is really only a little more 
noticeable than in the case of other Minnesota hybrid plums, 
all of which have been bred to combine size, color, firm flesh 
and the ability to remain on the trees for a longer time than 
most of the older varieties. Much excellent work along this 
line has been done by the Department of Agriculture at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Bee late John T. Scheepers had a unique personality. He 
made an impress on the horticultural world which will 
not be erased for a long time. His enthusiasm for plants and 
particularly bulbous plants motivated much of his life. His 
catalogues were an expression of beauty, and he was a remark- 
able showman. I was shocked to hear of his death. 

The horticultural field has also sustained a heavy loss in 
the passing of Mr. D. M. Andrews of Boulder, Colo., a man 
who was widely known throughout the country for his work 
in the domestication and distribution of native Colorado 
plants, many of them heretofore unknown in gardens. For- 
tunately a prophet is not always without honor in his own 
country, for in 1936 the University of Colorado bestowed on 
Mr. Andrews the honorary degree of Master of Science in 
recognition of his untiring work in the field of horticulture. 





The Japanese yew can hardly be surpassed as a hedge plant. 
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Vegetables Become News 


 givageaenctd has always been looked upon as valuable only 
for garnishing and for flavor. But now comes Mr. Angie 
Estill, a dietitian at Battle Creek, Mich., with the assertion 
that it is the best of all sources of vitamin A and therefore 
should become a stable feature on the bill of fare of every 
family. This statement is made in an article written by him 
for Program Bulletin No. 4, issued by the Garden Clubs of 
Arkansas and ably prepared by Mrs. Robert Morris Seymour. 

Mr. Estill says that one ounce of parsley will supply 30,000 
units of vitamin A. Furthermore, when fresh and raw, it is a 
large source of vitamin C. And as if that were not enough, it 
is high, also, in iron, calcium, phosphorus, manganese and 
copper, all essential food minerals. Parsley used as a garnish is 
not cooked, of course. But Mr. Estill would have it prepared 
in the form of greens by cooking it well in a steamer for 30 
minutes, afterwards pressing it through a coarse sieve and 
seasoning it with salt, butter and lemon. 

Mr. Estill has much else to offer about a new angle of 
vegetable growing now receiving attention. He says, for ex- 
ample, that color in vegetables has taken on a new meaning 
because it is significant of the vitamins in food minerals. Green 
and yellow vegetables and fruits are set forth as good sources 
of vitamin A, while the white vegetables are said to be defi- 
cient in this vitamin. The deeper the color, the greater the 
number of vitamin units. 

Stress is also placed upon the character of the soil in which 
vegetables are grown. But in this matter Mr. Estill is going 
along with other thoughtful investigators who believe that 
the value of the food which we eat has been lessened because 
of diminishing minerals in the soil where they are grown. The 
minerals in vegetables are dependent wholly upon soils and 
fertilizers. Soils may need elements which have been entirely 
overlooked in many instances, and when soils are itemized it 
should be with the purpose of determining their mineral 
content. 

Mr. Estill goes on to elaborate these theories as they are 
applied to different vegetables. He finds that the white, al- 
though tasty, hearts of head lettuce are almost valueless com- 
pared with the green kind because lacking in iron and vitamins. 
It seems that the outside green leaves of head lettuce or cabbage 
contain eight times as much iron as does the heart. The variety 
Matchless is recommended as a particularly good green lettuce 
because its loose heads and pointed tips capture the special 
solar rays which produce chlorophyl and vitamin A. This is 
a good variety for garden culture, as it can be grown through- 
out the Summer months. Unfortunately, it is seldom found 
in the markets. 

Bib lettuce is also recommended for its sweet, nutty flavor 
and for its value as a garnish as well as for its use in a salad. 
Bib lettuce is not listed by seedsmen but apparently small 
packages of seed may be obtained for ten cents from Battle 
Creek. It appears that lettuce contains less calcium than other 
greens and less iron than spinach and kale, but its iron, on 
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the other hand, is excellent in quality. Lettuce, however, is 
unusually rich in copper. 

Spinach, which Popeye the Sailor Man and doting parents 
have made familiar to youngsters everywhere, is not ranked 
especially high by Mr. Estill, a fact which probably will be 
received with cheers from junior sources. There are plenty of 
greens, including kale, turnip tops and dandelions which have 
more iron and calcium than spinach. The last-named vege- 
table, however, contains oxalic acid, which is absent from the 
other greens, with the exception of beet greens. Mr. Estill’s 
recommendations should be received favorably by women 
desiring less embonpoint than they happen to be blessed with, 
inasmuch as they are low in calories but high in vitamins and 
minerals. 

It is pleasant to learn that Mr. Estill will let us eat our 
cucumbers and radishes raw. It seems that vitamin C is de- 
stroyed if they are cooked. Chinese cabbage goes along with 
these vegetables to make a good diet for reducers. One ounce 
supplies from 600 to 1500 units of vitamin A and 14 units 
of vitamin C with an energy value of only three calories. 

All the flags are raised for the tomatoes, which can be 
cooked and strained and cooked again without doing much 
harm except to destroy vitamin C. Ordinary cooking, how- 
ever, captures this vitamin alive. Raw carrots are recom- 
mended, either alone or in combination with apples. Obese 
persons who confine their midday meal to an apple might 
perhaps add a raw carrot with benefit. This, however, is a 
commentator’s statement and not Mr. Estill’s. Then there is 
good news for those who like potatoes but consider them 
taboo. Mr. Estill declares that there is no reason for discarding 
them regardless of one’s weight. It is true that they are higher 
in calories than the leafy vegetables, but they will add no 
poundage unless they are consumed in large quantities or with 
an excess amount of butter or cream. Incidentally, the potato 
is a good source of potassium. 

When it comes to the outstanding vegetable, however, the 
soybean is it. Garden makers who have never included this 
vegetable in their previous planting lists may well leave room 
for it next season. They may do this with more enthusiasm if 
they come to realize that the soybean has been used in the 
Orient for 5000 years and is the main source of protein for 
nearly half the world’s population. The dried bean contains 
40 per cent protein of the highest quality and 15 to 20 per 
cent of an excellent fat. It has almost no available carbo- 
hydrates and is a large source of vitamins B and G. Garden 
makers who have never grown soybeans may be interested to 
know that they come in tough, hairy pods, two or three to a 
pod. They cling in thick clusters to the main stalk. 


Mistakes in Delphinium Diagnoses 


Becca is some misunderstanding about what causes the 
distortion and blackening of delphinium flower spikes and 
leaves. Many gardeners, having read or heard about del- 
phinium crown-rot, have destroyed their valuable plants after 
noticing their own blackened flower spikes, thinking the dam- 
age was due to this dread disease for which no positive control 
is yet known. It is not disease that causes the stunted condition 
of the stalks but it is the result of injury by delphinium mites 
(also called cyclamen and pallid mites). If the flower stalks 
are too badly injured, cut them off, then treat the remainder 
of the plant with insecticide. Nicotine and pyrethrum do not 
destroy mites but an insecticide containing rotenone is usually 
effective. 

It is very important that spraying or dusting be begun 
when the leaves first appear, aiming especially at the under 
side of the leaves and on the central leaves of the flower stalks. 
Keep up this work until you are sure no mites are alive—and 
again after that as they sometimes appear when the seeds have 
formed. 


Swampscott, Mass. —Gertrude W. Phillips. 








An Evergreen Which Deties the Sea 


The so-called "dragon spruce" will thrive under adverse 
conditions to which almost all other trees soon succumb 


conditions found on the North Atlantic seaboard is nota- 

bly short. When an additional species is found, therefore, 
it is definitely worthy of recognition. Such a tree is the Dragon 
Spruce, Picea asperata, which seems to thrive in localities close 
to the ocean, where most other trees soon perish. A notable 
example is on St. Mary’s Island, the Summer home of Dr. A. 
C. Wilson, at Osterville, Mass., where trees serving as a wind- 
break are planted on the beach where they receive full force of 
the salt spray cast up by the Winter storms. In spite of the 
difficult location, these trees remain almost perfect specimens. 
In addition to its other good quali- 
ties, this tree is perfectly hardy. In- 
deed, it thrives even in Finland. 
P. asperata was discovered by the v 
late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson of the ; 
Arnold Arboretum in August, 1903, 
while on an early expedition in the 
forests of Sungpan Ting in Western 
China. It was named from specimens 
collected at that time but was not 
introduced until 1910, when Wilson 
collected seeds for the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 

The distribution of this species is 
wide, as it is among the most com- 
mon of the spruces in Western China, 
being particularly abundant in Sze- 
chuan province, where the lumber is 
extensively used in all types of con- 
struction. It is the only species found 
in northeastern Kansu and extends 
into eastern Tibet. Dr. Wilson found 
trees growing profusely at altitudes 
ranging from 6,000 to 12,000 feet. 

Mature specimens of this tree have 
been described by Dr. Wilson as 
being 100 feet tall with relatively 
few spreading branches. The bark is 
grayish brown in color and peels off 
in thin irregularly shaped flakes. 
The old trees are spire-like and this 
characteristic is dominant throughout the entire life of the tree. 
Even small specimens, only a foot tall, have a very definite 
pyramidal shape. This fact is especially noteworthy when it is 
remembered that small plants of most of the evergreens are 
ragged and irregular in outline. 

The branches are compact and dense, making the tree an 
excellent subject for windbreaks. The leaves or needles are 
square and glaucous or bluish, although the latter characteristic 
varies with different specimens. Many writers have claimed a 
very marked resemblance between P. asperata and the Norway 
spruce, P. excelsa, but specimens growing at the Arnold Arbo- 
retum do not fully agree since the plants are much more 
compact; the branches do not droop so much and there are 
no hanging or pendulous branchlets. 

The wide distribution in China and the varying conditions 
of growth have given rise to variations in the species. In some 
cases, the differences have been so marked that the botanists 
working with the specimens have determined them as different 
species and have given them specific names. However, varying 
opinions have arisen so that now “Index Kewensis’’ con- 
siders P. aurantiaca, P. montigena and P. retroflexa as synony- 
mous with P. asperata. P. neoveitchi, P. gemmata, P. hetero- 
lepsis and P. meyeri are also considered as being closely related, 
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The “‘dragon spruce”’ is unexcelled for planting 
on the water front. 


but definite determination must wait until cones have been 
produced on arboretum specimens. Dr. Wilson did, however, 
distinguish two varieties, namely P. asperata notabilis and 
P. asperata ponderosa, which differ from the species in cone 
structure and size. 

The romance of names is always fascinating as in this case. 
The designation of Dragon Spruce was prompted by the fact 
that during Dr. Wilson’s trip through San-tsze-yeh, he 
stopped overnight at a temple called Wang Lung-ssu or 
Temple of the Dragon Prince. Here he found that most of 
the trees which surrounded the temple were of this species of 
spruce. The glaucous appearance of the trees in masses gave 
rise to the colloquial name of Yiin sha or Cloudy Fir. How- 
ever, since it is not a fir, the name is not especially appropriate. 
Nevertheless, both of these names 
have more appeal to the imaginative 
side of the gardener than does the 
prosaic name of Chinese spruce which 
was bestowed on it by some of the 
English writers. 

In addition to being especially 
adaptable to seashore planting, the 
Dragon Spruce deserves a trial in 
every garden. It make a beautiful, 
compact tree with a graceful, but yet 
dense, pyramidal form. It is also con- 
sidered to be one of the hardiest and 
the best of the so-called Chinese 
spruces. Dr. Wilson classes it as one 
of the aristocrats of the trees. Al- 
though it is not in common cultiva- 
tion, it may easily be procured from 
some of the larger nurseries. 


Golden Celandine Poppy 


HE golden celandine poppy, 

Stylophorum diphyllum, _ the 
seeds of which are offered by a few 
dealers, is one of our lovely, little- 
known natives that takes kindly to 
cultivation. It grows wild from 
Pennsylvania to Wisconsin, south- 
ward into Tennessee. It is rarely 
found in any quantity today except 
in remote mountain areas, although several of the Indiana 
state parks have sizable little colonies of it. 

The foliage of the plant, both in the way it is cut and in 
coloring, suggests that of three other members of the same 
family—the bloodroot, plume poppy, and the common celan- 
dine that is a weed in most of the eastern states. The flower 
suggests that of still another member of the poppy family, the 
California poppy. Individual flowers vary from an inch to 
somewhat over two inches in diameter. The golden yellow 
coloring is enhanced by the large central mass of rich orange 
stamens. 

The golden celandine poppy quickly develops into a com- 
pact decorative clump a foot or more in height, well worth 
garden space even when out of bloom. It likes perfect drain- 
age, much moisture, and considerable shade. When planted in 
light woodland here, it seems to bloom in Spring only. When 
planted along the shady side of a house in enriched soil, it 
bears a fair second crop of flowers in late Fall, and a scattering 
of bloom all Summer. It ripens seed in great quantity from 
both Spring and Fall flowering. The Spring flowering season 
is the same as that of the common mertensia. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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Tuberoses Survive Northern Winter 
EAR EDITOR—In the Spring of 1937 a planting of 
tuberoses, Polianthes tuberosa, was made in a sunny 
exposure in my garden. As usual a considerable number bore 
single flowers, about half being double. 

In the Autumn it was not thought worth while digging 
them, but as they stood up appealingly, in a moment of weak- 
ness the whole lot, supposedly, was dug. There had been 
no frosts, s> these were kept quite cool and finally placed in 
moderate warmth, probably about 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 
They gradually rotted, having been exposed to too cold 
weather. 

In the Spring of 1938, two shoots from two different 
plants appeared in a somewhat neglected corner, overgrown 
with grass, which had been overlooked in digging the previous 
Autumn. They resembled tuberoses, but that was thought 
impossible. They were permitted to grow and on September 
19 each bore two good stalks of double tuberose flowers. I 
never knew tuberose bulbs to survive a Winter so far north. 
Has anyone had a similar experience? 

—Edward C. Vick. 
Newark, N. J. 


When Watermelons Are Ripe 


EAR EDITOR—In answering a question relative to the 
watermelon (Horticulture, September 15) you should 
have told how the darkies of the South tell when one is ripe, 
and that is by listening to them. The darkie puts his ear to the 
melon and listens for the growing sounds, or crackling, as 
they call it, but I suppose one has to be a darkie to know the 
exact language of the watermelon. Seriously, if you want to 
know when a melon is ripe, look at the tendril at the joint 
from which the melon is attached to the plant. If the tendril 
is brown or dried up, the melon is ripe; if green, wait until 
the tendril turns brown or dry. This is an absolutely sure 
way, and you do not have to be a musician to tell when your 
melon is ripe. 
—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 


A Way to Get Rid of Poison Ivy 


EAR EDITOR—We read frequently of methods to de- 
stroy the rhus, also of remedies for the effects of contact 
with it. When treating a large area for public parks and the 
adaptation of same to pleasure grounds, the removal of rocks 
and consequent leveling, the problem of the rhus was settled 
by the use, at the roots, of second-hand crank-case oil which 
is always easily obtained for the asking at garages. This is a 
sure kill for the roots. It may be necessary to apply again for 
the underground stems, and if applied when the soil is dry 
the kill is surer, even if the plants are dormant. We have an 
even more virulent species here in California with similar 
habit but the remedy is simple and sure. 
—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Birds Instead of Poison Sprays 


EAR EDITOR—I was delighted to read Mrs. La Blanche 
Weeks’ letter in Horticulture for June 1, on the subject 

of birds versus poison sprays in the control of insects. Of late 
years I have almost entirely abandoned the use of sprays, 
except in extreme cases of red spider during times of drought, 


and my fruit trees look far healthier and yield more fruit than 
any of my neighbors’. In fact, I have found much spraying 
does injure the foliage of fruit trees, and an apple tree with 
sickly foliage will never yield a full crop. Hang wren houses 
among your fruit trees and you will not need poison. I have 
watched a pair of orioles clean up an apple tree in blossom. 
They will insert their bills in every flower and extract a worm 
without injury to a single blossom and their thoroughness is 
a marvel. I, too, find poisoned birds on my lawn after my 
neighbors use their sprays. 

People should encourage birds in every way if they wish 
better gardens. They are all useful, even the noisy grackles. 
Give food, shelter, water—and chase off all prowling cats. 
Dogs are most useful in solving this latter problem and soon 
learn the meaning of the robin alarm call. 

—NMarguerite Crabbe Gruff. 
Quogue, N. Y. 


Why Flowering Currants Disappear 
EAR EDITOR—In the October 1 number of Horticul- 
ture is an article on ‘““The Forgotten Flowering Cur- 
rant.’’ Several years ago men came to our home asking if we 
had any flowering currant on the place. We had a fine speci- 
men which we treasured for its tiny yellow flowers with 
clove-like fragrance. 

They told us to destroy it immediately as the pine scale 
completed its life cycle with the help of this plant. We, our- 
selves, had a beautiful grove of pine, so we obeyed. That is 
doubtless the reason for the disappearance of the flowering 


currant. 


Framingham, Mass. 


—Katherine Barber. 











LECTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 














GUY H. LEE 
Landscape Architect 


Illustrated lecture on Japanese gar- 
dens; various others on outdoor 
design. 


P. O. Box 427 Darien, Conn. 


LECTURES 


for garden clubs illustrated with 
full colors. Wild flower and tree 
conservation subjects. 

ALBERT F. W. VICK 
Cynwyd Penna. 














Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 

fllustrated with Colored Slides 

CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 

Landscape Architect 

WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





Something New Comes Out of the West 
JOHN CLAIRE MONTEITH 
In striking, colorful, pictured Lectures on 
the. The | , romance and beauty of 
rts of the Southwest” 
or or “Wiad Flowers of the West” 
80,000 mile tour last season at Museums, 
Colleges, Clubs. Write for time in your area 


for these unusual presentations! 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











“Let’s Have a Beautiful Christmas.” 
(An inspiring demonstration-lecture.) 
“Flower Arrangement in Antique 

Containers.” 
(Mrs. Pease has combined her knowledge 
of antiques and flower arrangement to make 
an afternoon of diversion.) 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 








BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
“UNBEATEN TRAILS IN THE GASPE 
WONDERLAND.” The little known in- 
terior, the bird rocks and the great cliffs. 
“IN TROPICAL FLORIDA.” “THE 
CHARM OF THE GARDENS.” “WHEN 
THE OCEAN CLIMBED THE MOUN- 
TAINS,” the story of the great Ice Age. 
Descriptive Folder and Terms 
WALTER H. HARRISON 
‘*BIRCH LAWN’’ AMHERST, MASS. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 
author 


Roses of the World in Color 


and other books, Editor “American 
Rose Annual,” available on arrange- 
ment for a limited number of beauti- 
fully illustrated rose lectures. 

Address him at Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa 








“GARDEN PICTURES THROUGH THE 
YEAR” by ANNE LEONARD 


Illustrated with Direct Color Plates. “From 
Crocuses to Christmas Roses.” Inclnded in 
the lecture are slides of the Oolonial Gar- 
dens in Williamsburg, Va., as well as many 
beautiful New England gardens, both large 
and small. Latest Delineascope ——— 
crystal Da-Lite Screen. Operator provided. 
Address: 9 Main St., North Easton, Mass. 
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RE STORATION OF c nae, 


a beautifully a — 
compactly presented 


SIDNEY NICHOLS SHURCLIFF 


Landscape Architect 
Write for description and list of some 
of the 150 organizations which have 
booked this lecture. 
GEORGE W. BRITT 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 





consideration as is the case this year. It will be seen by study- 
ing the announcements on this and the previous page that the 
number of subjects which competent speakers are ready to dis- 
cuss runs through an exceedingly wide range. Thus, it should 
be possible this year to get up a broader and more informative 
program than at any previous time. Improvements in photog- 
raphy and slide making have given increased efficiency to 
illustrated work, too, a fact which many of the lecturers have 
been quick to take advantage of. 

















Gardens of Slavic Lands 


Unusual historical garden lectures beau- 
tifully illustrated with colored slides. 


“From the Middle Ages to the 20th Century 
in the Gardens of Czechoslovakia.” 
Gardens of Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania. 


IRINA KHRABROFF 
126 WEST 104TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Miss Anna Biddle Frishmuth 


Consultant Landscape Architect 

2408 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Offers Interesting Illustrated Lectures 
TITLES— 

“D for Estates, Large or Small.” 

“Garden Bloom Planned to Obtain Mass 
Effects and Charming Color Through- 
out the Seasons.” 

“What, When and How to Plant Your 
Gardens to Secure Charming Color 
Effects Spring and Fall.” 

“Rock and Water Gardens Planned and 
Planted—New and Rare Alpines and 
Native Wildgardens.” 

Round table talks to Groups and Olubs 
Special prices to Garden Clubs 
Please write for terms 
2408 Spruce St. Phone Locust 4684 





LECTURES 


FOR GARDEN CLUBS 


Beautifully Illustrated With Motion 
Pictures in Full Color 


Subjects 
WILLIAMSBURG 


AND THE Historic HoMEs AND 
GARDENS OF OLD VIRGINIA 
Down THE RIver TO PErcé 

BIRDING WITH A CoLoR CAMERA 

For Dates and Rates Address 
DR. JOHN B. MAY 


Country Way, Cohasset, Massachusetts 








VITALIZE this year’s program 


Illuminated colored cut-outs 
show how to use “Naturalistic 
Ideas for Small Places” — 
ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
69 Newbury St., Boston 








Herbs and Herb Gardens 


Lecture with colored slides (Price 
$15.00) will be mailed on applica- 
tion. 

HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MARY H. KENNEDY 


Garden Consultant 


Offers three topics: Grandmother’s Garden, 
Its Charm and Beauty. Flower Arrange- 
ments in Old Glass and China, containers 
brought and arrangements made. Rock and 
Wall Gardens, demonstrated talk. 


Marlborough Gardens, Marlborough, Conn. 
Tel. East Hampton 185-12 





TWO NEW LECTURES 


Illustrated by “KODACHROME” Oolor 
Slides. “The 18th Century Fruit and 
Flower Garden.” “Some Western Wild 
Flowers” (from Mt. Rainier and the 
Olympics). 

GORDON DUNTHORNE 
3304 ‘N’ Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 











“Color—Artistic Arrangement 
of Flowers and Their Care” 


Illustrated lectures available to Garden 
Clubs. Natural flowers used and arrange- 
ments created while you watch and listen. 
MISS MABEL E. BOLLERER 
985-A Farmington Avenue 
West Hartford Connecticut 





UNUSUAL HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 
an Informal Talk a 
ALICE KIRK ATWATER 

An outline of ancient and modern customs 
given, demonstrated with a large variety of 
distinctive table and house decoratives, 
suitable for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Native and Southern evergreens used. 
Conservation laws observed. Rates and de- 
tails of other subjects upon request. 

108 Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


JULIA A. LATIMER 


Practical and Interesting Lectures 
Also short courses in: Practical Gar- 
dening, Garden Planning (Design) 
and Planting and Flower Arrange- 


ment (demonstrated). Descriptive 
leaflet on request. 
Harold Street Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T. 
BENT, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham 
Center, Mass. 


MES. ANSON H. SMITH 
203 Highland Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Announces in addition to her lecture on 
Flower Arrangement in Relation to the 
Indoor Background a New Lecture on 
Flower Show Problems and What They 
Prove. (Both lectures are illustrated 
with actual flower arrangements shown 
against appropriate backgrounds.) Mrs. 
Smith also conducts Flower Arrange- 
ment Conferences, a practical and popu- 
lar program for clubs on a limited 
budget. Other Courses arranged to meet 
individual requirements. 








Illustrated Lectures 
On Every Phase of Tree Work 


WILLIAM A. FRANKE 
30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. 


Aspinwall 4204 











“APPRECIATION OF Flower Aorants 
ments’’—-demonstrated. MRS. FRANK E 
GARRY, 5800 Wyatt Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











INTEREST IN GOURDS 1S SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 
Miss Helen M. Tillinghast, author of “The 
First Gourd Book” offers for Garden Clubs 
and Horticultural Groups, a most delightful 
and entertaining lecture, illustrated with 
slides and many beautiful photographs, 
touching on all phases of the subject of 
Gourds — their historical, utilitarian, cul- 
tural, decorative aspects. 

HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 
The Gourd-Vine Vernon, Conn. 


GARDEN LECTURES 


Garden Consultant for Boston Herald 
Mary F. Colburn 


38 Osgood Street Fitchburg, Mass. 





TELEPHONE Commonwealth 0571 to see 
“The World in Its True Colors.” HELEN 
M. MURDOCK, F.R.H.S. 





STIMULATING TALES: Western Gar- 
dens, Personal Gardens, French Gardens, 
Outdoor Christmases. Small fee. PROF. 
ARNOLD, 87 Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 





BOTANY IN A NUTSHELL: Interesting 
facts about plant life in a course of eight 
lessons. Lectures on seed dispersal, = 
nation of flowers. MRS. MAY HAERTEL, 
Wrentham, Mass. 








“UNUSUAL LITTLE Irises, Their Propa- 
gation and Care.” “Eighty Plants for Par- 
tial Shade.” Moderate fee. MARY RB. 
CAMPBELL, 40 Summit Avenue, Bronx- 


y . . 


RHODODENDRONS (colored slides). Holly 
(colored slides). Other subjects. Write for 
details. $25 and expenses. G. G. NEARING, 
Ridgewood, N. J 





COLORED CHALK TALES for adults and 
children. BIRDS and other WILD LIFE in 
garden or forest. Stories told in drawings 
and bird songs whistled. GERTRUDE 
ALLEN, 34 Avon Way, Quincy, Mass. Tel. 
Granite 1244-R. 





COMBINING THE Ornamental and Useful 
in the Garden. MAUD RB. JACOBS, South 
Carrollton, Kentucky. 





“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,” 
“Delphiniums,” “Garden Treasures.”’ MRS. 
GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS, Sheridan 
Road, Swampscott, Mass. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURE (Oolored 
slides). Gardens Around Charleston. Illus- 
trations include the world famous Mag- 
nolia; Middleton and Oypress Gardens, 
also gateways and scenes of Charleston. 
MRS. J. THOMPSON BROWN, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina. 








R. 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Route 5, 


Nashville, Tenn. April-November Groton, 
Mass. Beds and Borders, Backgrounds, etc. 


“Flowers and Birds 
of the Arctic” 


Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan 


“Restoration of 
Williamsburg” 
Sidney N. Shurcliff 





Lecturers on GARDENS 
and kindred subjects 


GEO. W. BRITT 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 











Two Authoritative, Informing 


Illustrated Lectures 


@ Ledge Gardens: The construc- 
tion, yoneron 2 and use of proper 
plant material. Motion pictures 
in color. 


@ Rose Gardens: The old and 
new roses to use. How to build, 
maintain and enjoy. Motion pic- 
tures in color. 

Alexander Irving Heimlich 
Snowflake Gardens 


Winchester Massachusetts 





Finely Illustrated Talks on 

1. Color and its use in garden and 
landscape. 

. Soils and soil problems. 

. Roses and rose gardens. 

. Bulbs and how to use them in 
gardens and about the home. 

5. Shrubbery borders with Spring 
and Fall color. 


GEORGE A. SWEETSER 
Landscape Designer and Horticulturist 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


m © bo 





Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schoois, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 





Garden and Home Beautifying Lectures 


that show as well as tell how to have Pret- 
tier Homes and Better Gardens. Garden 
and Tree Surgery and Insect Control 
Courses for Clubs. Write for terms and list 
of lectures illustrated with slides. When in 
early Spring is the best time of day to 
listen to interesting, helpful Radio Garden 
Program series? 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 








“LADIES’ DELIGHT”: Grandmother takes 
us into Flower, Herb Garden and Kitchen 
to learn tempting secrets! ENID LOUISE 
FAIRBAIRN, 18 Upland Road, Wellesley, 
Mass., Telephone 2708. 
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At the End of Daylight Saving 


PEAKING from ‘Breeze Hill’’ it may be said that in these 
AV Al L ABLE N OW Autumn days the eye rests upon magnificent richness of 
foliage, the result of a season’s good growth. There are not 
too many things in sight to see that have flowers, and the 
greens in sight are mature, save that the pachysandra on our 
A complete coverage on trees, much-loved long slope is giving us what at first glimpse seems 
P to be a fresh and pleasing green bloom. This is the second 
shrubs, and property against loss or growth, coming up within the last three weeks, and it stars 
the whole bank with a lighter, brighter green that is almost 
as pleasing as is the same slope when the settled green of the 
cyclones and tornadoes. spurge stands above the first snow. 

Of course the altheas are good. They point the desirability 
of certain white-flowering kinds and the complete elimination 
of the washed-out magenta shades too often seen. There is 
one conspicuous shrub, however, in Hydrangea paniculata, the 
tall panicles of which show cleanly white just when the peegee 
hydrangea (not present at “Breeze Hill’) is at its dirty dark 
I UR A CE pink worst. I cannot but wonder why more people do not 

N S N use H. paniculata, which is a grand shrub of a totally different 
habit from the peegee. 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION We get a real thrill in the late Summer days from such 
climbing roses as will throw an occasional bloom. Climbing 
Meteor is one of these which I can commend most heartily. 
We watch for these evidences of Fall-bloom virtue as a basis 
for increasing just this garden accent. In the shrubbery borders 
BO IT DALTO N & C be URC Hi we are again happy because there are enough Joyous Cavalier, 
5 National Flower Guild and Sunny South up to full five feet 
in height to give the brightness of an occasional bloom to the 
otherwise monotonous border-side of lilac, cornus and 
89 BROAD ST., BOSTON 85 JOHN ST., NEW YORK J | Philadelphus. ce, 
Ted. Shak. Sate ‘in mainte Vlost of us have some knowledge of the physostegia Vivid, 
5 ss which throws a note of color into the border. That real plant 
wizard, Alexander Cumming, Jr., has a new variety which is 
only numbered to us, but it is a more vivid Vivid, and it does 
do a real service. Of course the hardy asters and the Japanese 


BRAN D’S F REN CH anemones are now doing their fine business for us, and I keep 


hoping that these pleasing plants will get into more gardens. 
cE € F I also find myself somewhat excited about the almost white 
bloom-buds on Pieris japonica, which will not show clear 


white until next Spring, u i e- 

Thousands of beautiful Lilacs in over 80 of Internationally famous , - ” ra gr te but do prod ae ee definitely en 
kinds, both double and single—white, blue, red, purple, rose, pink, ful effect right now, in contrast with the standard deep green. 
lavender, violet, etc.—the world’s largest grower of French Lilacs, Another late September pleasure is the growth on Lonicera 
all on their own root. pileata, a quite different honeysuckle which has no upstanding 
BRAND’S BEAUTIFUL PEONIES quality, but spreads and shows its distinct and pleasing foliage 

Over 100 choice new and standard kinds, grown on the world’s in a sort of terminal effect at a bed of the rare holly plants. 
largest Peony farm. Time to order. Immediate shipment. The hollies, by the way, give high promise at this moment 


NEW FREE CATALOG READY. Beautiful and fully descriptive. of peculiar brilliance this Winter, for the berries are in full 
Write today for your copy. supply. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. —J. Horace McFarland. 
142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. Harrisburg, Pa. 


damage by vehicles, windstorms, 
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LARGE SHADE TREES |||CEOAR HILL or Winter Mulching 


For replacement of the shade trees which you lost in the storm or N U R S E R Y 
for new planting, we offer BROOKVILLE 


SUGAR MAPLES, up to 40 feet in height. One of our Glen Head, Nassau County 
finest New England trees. New York 
NORWAY MAPLES, up to 30 feet. More spreading in 


growth than the Sugar Maple. HYBRID YEWS = 
AMERICAN ELMS, up to 35 feet. Straight, sturdy trees. SPECIMEN LILACS - It's ZoeblemVaotected Y 


Fortunately our trees were not damaged by the wind and are ON’T risk the loss of valuable 
symmetrical and well grown. In Over One Hundred Kinds perennials and shrubs this winter. 


To provide a screen or for specimen planting, we suggest ever- PEONIES Protect them from Winter-Kill with a 


greens such as Douglas Fir, White Spruce, Red Pine, and Hemlock. mulch of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, 


We have these in bushy trees as large as 25 or 30 feet tall. IRISES Heche A By ol A sepa 


Write us and our representative will call on you or we will be glad PERENNIALS “Preparing Gardens for Winter.” 


to show you the trees in the nurseries. ROCK PLANTS ATKI N Ss & DURBROW 
Inc. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, mane. 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 


The House of Quality WEST NEWBURY, MASS. ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ee 
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THE NEW BOOKS 




















Flower Arrangement Untangled 


‘Creative Flower Arrangement,’’ by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.00. 


Here is a book which in one wide sweep brushes away the 
old, pedantic, ‘‘hide-bound”’ rules that have hindered rather 
than helped the amateur in the arrangement of flowers. It is 
informative and practical, discussing the use of color and form 
in flower arrangement, line, mass, arrangements for special 
effect, and seasonal decorations. But, above all, it is inspira- 
tional. It emphasizes the use of art and originality rather than 
arrangement by law. To sum up the theory of the book, one 
may quote appropriately from the foreword, ‘“There is no 
rule of thumb for beauty. Rules are imperative things that 
must be kept or broken. . . . Principles, on the other hand, are 
ideals toward which we strive.” 


Home Gardening in Canada 


“Canadian Home Gardening the Year 'Round,”’ by A. B. Cutting. Pub- 
lished by the Musson Book Company Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Price $1.75. 


Without doubt, this is the most valuable single book on 
all-around gardening in Canada written in many years. It is a 
trifle ‘“‘wordy”’ in places, but this is excusable in that it is 
intended to furnish interesting reading as well as horticultural 
information. It is written, primarily, for the less experienced 
gardeners. It discusses fruits, flowers, shrubs, house plants, 
propagation, and all branches of gardening, indoors and out, 
month by month. Yet, it is a book that will appeal to the 
more advanced gardeners as well, because of the interesting 
way in which the subjects are handled and because it tells not 
only what to do, but how and why. A recommended book. 


Plant Breeding for Amateurs 


“Practical Plant Breeding,’’ by W. J. C. Lawrence. Published by George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London and distributed in the United States by the 
A. T. De La Mare Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


This book was not written for every “Tom, Dick and 
Harry,’ but rather for those more deeply interested in plants. 
Yet there is no more fascinating work than the creation of 
new varieties and it is a branch of gardening in which in- 
creasing interest is being taken. This book gives a clear insight 
into the structure of the flower, tells how characters are in- 
herited, and explains just how one may go about creating new 
varieties himself. Moreover, it is written in a way that the 
average person can understand. 


England's Historic Gardens 


‘Historic Gardens of England,’’ by The Lady Rockley (Alicia Amherst) . 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


Although distributed from New York, this book is printed 
in England and is thoroughly English in every way, the writer 
being already famous for her great work, ““A History of 
Gardening in England.’’ The first part of the book is devoted 
to a historical introduction showing the development of Eng- 
lish gardens in the light of various architectural and zsthetic 
periods as well as horticultural discoveries. The latter portion 
is given over to strikingly beautiful photographs depicting this 
evolution, accompanied by a brief description of each garden 
on the opposite page. ' 


Another Book From England 


“The English Landscape,’’ by William Beach Thomas. Published by 
Country Life Ltd. of London and distributed in the United States by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $4.50. 


An unusual book in several ways. To begin with, it is not 
strictly a garden book, but rather a travel book or geography 
of English landscape. Unlike most books, it explains the Eng- 
lish countryside with its hedgerows and pastures, downlands 
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APPRECIATION 


We are taking this opportunity to thank our 
host of clients and friends who have been so 
kind and considerate during this trying period 
of readjustment. We are doing our utmost to 
clean up all emergency work so that we can 
give ‘Personalized Attention” to the thousands 
on our waiting list who know our service and 
with whom our organization is co-operating to 
the fullest extent. 


Since the recent hurricane we have reset 
hundreds of specimen trees which in time will 
take root and live once again to brave the 
would-be winds of destruction. It is a pitiful 
sight to see all around us what could have been 
saved — these priceless possessions that have 
fallen prey to the hurried hand of inexperience. 


Let our knowledge and experience be the 
iding factor in analyzing your tree problems. 
li on us at any time. We shall be glad to be 
of service. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
30 CAMERON STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
ASP. 4204 
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If you are a Garden Maker 


HORTICULTURE’ 


can be of service to you 


e pevetes wholly to gardening — Covers the entire gardening field—trees, 


nothing e shrubs, annuals, perennials, rock plants, 
Issued twice a month. A new copy al- Sduatics, fruit, vegetables and house 


ways at your elbow. Pp. 


The garden magazine of the three oldest Accurate and easy to read. Written by 
and largest Horticultural Societies in practical men and women and backed by 
this country, Massachusetts and Penn- personal experience. 

sylvania and The Horticultural Society 

of New York—every member is a sub- welj illustrated. Filled with good pic- 
scriber. tures, many of them showing new or 
Two pages of horticultural news — the rare plants. 
dates of the shows, notes from the ex- 
periment stations, activities of .the 
garden clubs and reports of all impor- 
tant gardening events. 


One dollar a year — 24 numbers. A 
sample copy will be sent for a dime. 
Why not for one? 


*Published by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


ee ee 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription (24 issues). 


CPO eee HEHEHE HOHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HOHE HEHEHE 


Subscription Price: 
$1.00 a year; Canada, $1.00 a year; Foreign, $2.00 a year 
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STORM-BROKEN 


TREES 


e aduty you owe them 
—and yourself 


Thousands of well-loved trees are no more! A terri- 
ble hurricane has broken, torn, and uprooted stal- 
wart and beautiful friends and occasioned their 
quick destruction to clear important highways. 


Let’s not be too hasty in removing private trees. 
To the appalling disaster, let’s not add the mistake 
of too much haste in removing the trees except where 
public necessity so demands. 


There’s a duty we owe our trees—particularly those 
that have been broken by the storm but which quite 
possibly may still be restored to health. Give them a 
chance to survive! Obtain the best available advice 
and professional service. Don’t resort to the in- 
experienced saw until the tree has been properly 
diagnosed by understanding, sympathetic friends. 


And the duty you owe yourself is to see that all 
people who work upon your trees are properly 
covered by insurance to protect you from the 
hazards and liabilities of the occupation. 


Experienced, responsible assistance is available. A 
few days delay may well be to the lasting advantage 
of your trees. 


Frost and Higgins Services 
include: 


Transplanting Large Trees 

Pruning Fruit Trees and Shrubs 

Fertilizing 

Aerating and Rectifying Soils 

Spraying Evergreens 

Spraying Fruit Trees 

Spraying Shade Trees 

Spraying for Control of Scale on 
Dormant Trees and Shrubs 

Gassing Borers 

Pruning Shade Trees 


Tree Surgery 
| Removing Undesirable Trees | 








Cavity Work 
Consulting Service 
























































HeLFROS Ted HIGGINS CO. 
ling lou, Wess chusetts 
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and marshes in terms of the soil, rocks, and underlying strata. 
But it goes farther than that. It shows how this has come to be 
under the influence of man and how it has been molded by the 
very characteristics of the English people themselves. The 
book is divided into various chapters, as: ““The Garden of 
England, The Downs, The Wolds, and The Fens, separating 
the country into its geographical units. There are many 
photographs. 


A New Book on Plant Physiology 

“Plant Physiology,”” by Maximov. Published by the McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $4.50. 

A book for the student, this, and especially for one inter- 
ested in the inner workings of plants. Its sole and avowed pur- 
pose is to present “‘.. . clear and exact information concerning 
the life and vital functions of green plants.’’ With this in 
mind, it has all the earmarks of a valuable addition to the 
library of any advanced agriculturist or student of botany. 


Specimen Shrub for the South 


F YOU are in need of a fine specimen shrub that will fill 

every need for beauty, charm and fruit, then try the 

Eriobotrya japonica, often called Japanese Meddler and Japa- 
nese plum, the golden fruits being about the size of plums. 

It is different from most small shrubs in many ways, for it 
is good as a specimen plant and equally good as a border plant 
because of its broad, silvery green leaves looking as if they 
were covered with down and showing a lighter color on the 
under side with every turn of the breeze. Then the panicles of 
flowers, from three to eight in number, are very fragrant and 
come in the early Autumn. 

When the flowers drop, the fruit sets and ripens with the 
warm days of Spring. It is not at all choosy as to soil or care 
and I can not fancy a better plant for hiding corners or un- 
sightly views, as the thick foliage serves as a good screen. 
Several of these plants together will hide a compost heap of 
leaves one may be counting on for the next Spring’s roses. 

Any plant should be studied for use in vases, and the 
eriobotrya creates an excellent arrangement for a gray-green 
vase, either with its green or ripening fruit or the branches 
alone. In flower shows it will stand out in unique charm and 
beauty. It is best set out in early November. 


—Mrs. John C. Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 


A White-Flowered Physostegia 


LTHOUGH Physostegia virginiana, the rose-colored 
form, is common in most gardens in this section, the 
variety grandiflora alba is seldom seen. This white-flowered 
form is very showy and easily raised from seed. As white, 
spiky flowers are scarce this neat-flowered variety would serve 
admirably in formal gardens. 

Rounded forms in all colors are plentiful throughout the 
borders, when the physostegia comes in bloom, so the spiky 
blooms are a welcome addition in combination with both 
annuals and perennials. Another point in its favor is that it 
does not spread as rapidly as the rose-colored variety, which 
we discarded because of its running habits. It also grows nicely 
in shade and combined with Lilium rubrum it makes a lovely 
picture at the height of the mid-Summer season. In a white 
garden its spiky blooms will prove a welcome addition. It 
takes but two years to grow from seed to make a good show- 
ing. It grows about two and one-half to three feet high, and 
grows equally well in both moist and dry spots in border. In 
my garden it survives best in half shade where soil is moist. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 
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The Baby Gladiolus 
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CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, 7 and Durable, Summer or Winter 
ft. wide; any height to 6 ft. 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
Prices f.0.b. Philadelphia 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown PHILA., PA. 














HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will 
find many new as well as the 
favorite older varieties. Write 


Dept. H for 1938 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Seabrook New Hampshire 











BARTLETT 
TREE TOOLS 


TREE PAINT AND SUPPLIES 
FOR TREE SURGEONS 
Immediate Shipment 
Catalog on Request 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3021 E. GRAND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HOWARD R. RICH 
Tuberous Begonias 
Lilies in Variety 


Catalogue and full information 
mailed on request. 


HOWARD R. RICH 
Atlantic, Maine 





WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newfields Road 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 


HARDY IMPROVED NUT TREES 
FOR FARM AND LAWN 
Commercial and ornamental, grafted, early- 
bearing nut trees. Thin shelled black wal- 
nuts, shellbarks, pecans, hicans, filberts, 

and other crop trees. Price sheet free. 


Complete Manual, 25c 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 
Box 65-0 Downington, Pa. 


4 GLORIOUS DAYLILIES 


GEORGE YELD, yellow flushed with rosy 
band, large and striking, July ....$1.00 
HIGHBOY, yellow, and very tail, 5 it., 
ida Gs. cis + esa baw meas 
HYPERION, best pale yellow var., 
July-August 
OPHIR, best golden yellow var., July- 
August Lacthththde een hed aeind 
(Add postage to prices) —Plant Now 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


Make your selection from our illus- 
trated Fall catalogue which de- 
scribes over 100 desirable varieties 
for Fall planting. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 
OSWEGO OREGON 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


























i Binns beautiful early flowering ‘“‘baby gladioli’’ have not 
been grown as extensively in this part of the country as 
their value for cut flowers and lasting qualities warrant. In 
more moderate climates they are grown outdoors, but in the 
North they have been used in the past as forcing subjects only. 
The bulbs are not hardy and it is customary to plant them in 
the late Fall. The method commonly used is to plant them 
in six-inch pots, five bulbs to a pot, and then plunge the pots 
to the rim in a coldframe, protected from frost. At the end of 
March they are taken into a cool greenhouse to flower in April 
and May. 

I have found, however, that another plan is both possible 
and practicable. The bulbs can be kept outdoors all Winter 
and made to flower in late June and early July. Last Novem- 





Baby gladioli may be grown out-of-doors with proper protection. 


ber I planted several hundred of these bulbs in boxes six inches 
deep, with the bulbs three inches deep, using a compost of 
one-half loam and equal proportions of leaf mold and sand. 
I then placed the boxes on boards to give gcod drainage and 
covered them with dry leaves one foot deep. 

In April I moved some of the boxes into a small unheated 
greenhouse, where they commenced flowering about June 20. 
The others were left outdoors and flowered from about July 1 
to July 10. The varieties used were The Bride (white), Peach 
Blossom (pink) and two newer kinds, Spitfire (brilliant 
salmon) and Nymph (white with markings of red). 

Early last July I saw a large outdoor bed of several of these 
varieties in flower at Pride’s Crossing, Mass. They had been 
through two Winters with a good covering of leaves. During 
the growing season they require an abundance of water. When 
growing these bulbs outdoors, I would recommend using 
raised beds with a good proportion of sand. 

—John L. Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 


“But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower, by the brook in Autumn 


” 
beauty stood. —Bryant. 








SUCCESS 


if Enjoy more, better fruit and flowers. Only genuine 
“Snap-Cuts” give this clean, easy-cutting action. 
Won’t tear bark. Chrome finish; comfortable non- 
pinching handles; one hand spring catch. No. 119, as 
illustrated (8° long). At dealers or sent prepaid for 
one. Also No. 118 (6 long) handy pocket size. Cuts 
¥4" branches, $1.25. Money back guarantee. Free 
circular. 

«| SEND FOR “Secrets of Success in Prun- 
ing,” famous illustrated 40-page book de- 
\ scribing proper pruning practice. Booklet 

\only 10c, or sent FREE with pruner. 


15 Main St.“ “ 








SPECIAL OFFER of 
GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 


This Special Collection at a Special Price 
means a substantial saving to you. Five 
brilliantly-coiored varieties, all top-size 
bulbs of proven merit: Pride of Haarlem 
(Red), Clara Butt (Salmon), Inglescombe 
Yellow, Rev. Ewbank (Lavender) and 
Matchless (Soft Pink). 


50 bulbs (10 each of 5 varieties) $2.25 
100 bulbs (20 each of 5 varieties) $4.25 
Bulbs separately labeled. Postage prepaid 
on orders accompanied by remittance. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 28 


BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 














14 PROTECT 
/ YOUR ROSES 


From Insects and Disease 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that gives complete 

plant protection. Positively 
Sentools blackspot and mildew; 
kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
uriant growth. For sale by first- 
class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. AB,Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTEND TO YOUR 
TREES AT ONCE 


Many fine Trees damaged by 
the recent storm can be saved by 
proper Pruning and Bracing. 
Write for 96-page Catalogue of 
Tools and Materials for Prun- 
ing and Tree Repair. 








The most complete edition of its kind, 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
PIQUA, OHIO 











AMAZING NEW 
WINTER MULCH 


| Oem, 
Mem 
> wy 


FOR BooKLerT 


CORNING Mulching 

Wool, ‘‘the non-melting 

snow”, is a light-weight, billowy blan- 
ket of pure glass fibres. It is a winter 
overcoat to protect prized plants. 
For free booklet describing amazing re- 
sults obtained at leading test gardens and 
agricultural schools, write Fibre Products 
Division, Dept.23, Caruing Glass Works, 
Corning, New York 
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LAST CALL 


Prior to planting we offer 
TULIPS, DARWINS or BREEDERS, Mixed 


ee 100—$2.90 25—$.75 
Second size ...... 100— 1.90 25— .50 
TULIPS, TRIUMPHS or EARLIES 
Pew GS c.c60ccce 100—$3.50 25—$1.00 
Second size ...... 100—- 2.50 25-—— .70 


DAPTOO Se” Mixed 
_, . re 100—$4.50 25—$1.25 
Second size ...... 100— 3.00 25— 1.00 

DAFFODILS—KING ALFREDS 
Top size ........100—$6.00 25—$1.75 
Second size ...... 100— 4.50 25— 1.25 
CROCUS, FRITILLARIAS, SNOW DROPS, 
GRAPE HYACINTHS, SCILLAS, white 
OF Ge 2cean0enee 106—$2. 50 25—$. 90 


=ZLSON BULB FARMS 


Dept. H WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


Wild Flower Seeds 


A seed blend of 400 interesting and 
beautiful Wild Flowers of the World. 
It will delight and surprise you. Sow it 
now. 1 oz. $1.00; 1% Ib. $3.75; 1 Ib. $14. 


Unique Catalog, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


DELPHINIUM CINEREUM 


Brilliant blue flowers from June to 
October; on 18 inch stems. Stands 20 
below zero and drought resistant. 
50c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid 
Catalog Free 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 




















Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTICULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1938. 
State of Massachusetts ss 
County of Suffolk. * 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Edwin 8S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 
Boston, 

Oakes Ames, Vice-Pres., North Easton. 

John S. Ames, Treas., North Easton. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or ¢ther 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but aiso, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 


or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiants’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 


of the company as trustees hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1938. 
WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Public 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941) 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 


(Continued from Page 396) 


L. L., N. Y., for the benefit of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
North Country Community Hospital. Co-operating with the 
Nassau County organization are the North Country Garden 
Club, represented on the committee by Mrs. Richardson Pratt; 
the Matinecock Garden Club by Mrs. Warren D. Brewster, 
Mrs. Francis Nichols and Mrs. Ernest Kohler; the Seacliff 
Garden Club by Mrs. John MacAdam, and the Neighbour- 
hood Garden Guild by Mrs. F. R. Pratt. Mr. James Kelly is 
general chairman. 

Members of the Federated Garden Club of New York State 
have been invited as guest exhibitors. Included are Mrs. Paul 
King, Stony Brook; Mrs. Fred W. Lewis, Little Neck; Mrs. 
K. C. Li, Glen Cove; Mrs. Roy Lincoln, Port Washington; 
Mrs. William C. Meissner and Mrs. William M. Whitney, 
Garden City. 

Besides many competitive classes in arrangements, competi- 
tion in both amateur and professional cultural classes promises 
to be keen. Tea will be served by the ladies’ auxiliary. 


Central States Dahlia Exhibition 

The annual Autumn flower show of the Central States 
Dahlia Society, held on September 17 and 18 in Horticultural 
Hall at Garfield Park Conservatory, was the largest and most 
attractive of any ever held. The large hall was not sufficient 
to accommodate the entries, the overflow reaching into the 
show house and the open areas in the palm house. The number 
of blooms in competition was 4,137 with 3,166 entries. 
Entries were received by air from growers in California and 
Washington. 

The Central States dahlia futurity for the best seedling was 
won by the B. & B. Gardens, Port Huron, Mich. Seedling 
M.S.C. entered by Mr. J. L. Roberts of Chicago was awarded 
a prize. This seedling has won at several shows. The largest 
flowers exhibited were varieties of Murphy’s Masterpiece, 
Director Carl Dahl, Jane Cowell, Discovery, Azure and Satan. 
The attendance over the two-day period was 12,500. This 
society is one of the most active in the Middle West and has a 
membership of about 500. 

The officers are as follows: President, F. L. Purington, 
Wheaton, IIl.; first vice-president, H. J. Bluhm, Western 
Springs, IIl.; second vice-president, H. L. Franzen, Maywood, 
Ill.; secretary, S. Swanson, Chicago, IIl.; treasurer, W. Ecke- 
breche, Park Ridge, III. 


Landscape Course in New York 


A second annual course in landscape architecture will be 
conducted by Annette Hoyt Flanders, landscape architect, 
Friday mornings at 10:30 in the Ballroom at Sherry’s, 300 
Park Avenue, New York, beginning November 4. This course 
will give practical instructions on designing, building, planting 
and caring for garden developments. It will stress the order in 
which landscape work should be done for best results at mini- 
mum expense. Those interested in landscape architecture merely 
as a fine art will gain in appreciation of this art through a better 
understanding of a garden’s development. 

Luncheon will be served immediately after each class in an 
adjoining private dining room. At these luncheons, to which 
members of the course may invite guests, Mrs. Flanders will 
lead a round table discussion on the morning’s work. A guest 
of honor, distinguished in the garden world, will contribute 
to this discussion. 
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ARMENIAN GRAPE HYACINTH 


(Muscari armeniacum) 


An effective, long-stemmed Grape 
Hyacinth of deep cobalt blue, with 
white lacing at aperture of bells. 
Wonderfully fragrant! Perfectly 
hardy. Plant now. 12 bulbs for 
50c; 28 for $1; 100 for $3.50. Sent 
postpaid. Free Burts CAarAa.oc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
296 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Yrepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them |S od 
The Lawn: How to Make It, etc. ..... 
Garden Club Programs ............. Boe 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 
Rock Gardens and What to Growin Them abe 
I nk aiad do ke ee aes 6 Oe 
Rule Book for Exhibitors and Judges . “Boe 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped 
in paper pots. Booklet—Cultural directions 
and descriptions 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BLUEBERRIES: Improved varieties. 
Beautiful shrubs that load up with delicious 
berries. Easy to grow. Fall planting season 
October 1st to November 15th. Free folder. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





DAFFODILS — Postpaid. Early natives, 
$1.50; Emperors, $3.00 per 100. Early 
natives, $8.00; Emperors, $20.00 per 1000. 
Anne Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 























aaverare || EteEEs 
SE oacksaes 1.50 per doz. 
N U RSERIES ae . 1.00 per doz. 
North Abington, Mass. GEO. L. RICE 
Tel. Rockland 26 FITCHBURG 








THERE IS no better time than now to 
make your plantings of perennial phlox. 
Send for price list. Frederic J. Rea, Nor- 
wood, Mass. 


CROCUS: Golden Yellow or Susianus, first 
size, $1.00 per 100, postpaid. Tulip Grange, 
Bow, Wash. 


Four Exquisite JAPANESE PEONIES, 

labeled, $4.00 value, only $2.50 prepaid. 

Exceptional collections of Irises, Oriental 

Poppies, Hemerocallis. Catalogue. Bargains. 

_— Arvista Gardens, Battle Creek, 
ch. 


DAYLILIES: Finest new hybrids covering 
long and brilliant season of bloom. List sent 
on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


WILD FLOWER SEEDS for sale and leaf- 
lets on subjects pertaining to our native 
flora. Native flora paintings to order. Alice 
Earle Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL GOURDS, Peppers, Mar- 
tynia Pods. Artistically grouped for defi- 
nite receptacle or coloring of room in mind, 
an unusual gift box, price accordingly. 
(Parcel post only). The Gourd-Vine, 
Vernon, Connecticut. 


DAHLIAS — Clumps and seeds for Fall 
shipment. Price list on request. Jersey 
Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT or HEAD GAR- 
DENER: American, college trained, Mas- 
ter’s degree in horticulture, single, 29, de- 
sires to make change, versed in all phases 
of gardening. Excellent references. E. D., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 






































POSITION WANTED by greene. Experi- 
enced in greenhouse. Single. J. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





EXPERIENCED WOMAN desires a posi- 
tion in a greenhouse, either commercial or 
private. Good references. L. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Coming Lectures 


———. 


OCTOBER 20 2:30 P.M. 


DR. E. P. FELT 
of Stamford, Conn. 


on 


"What to Do About Your Trees” 
Free to the Public 





NOVEMBER 4 8 P.M. 


MR. GEORGE L. FISCHER 
of Maplewood, N. J. 


on 


"Gourds and Gourd Culture" 
Free to the Public 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Monthly Meeting 


October | 9th 2:30 P.M. 


"PROPAGATION OF 
PRIMULAS" 


by 
Mrs. Arthur Knapp 


AMATEUR JUDGING COURSE 


A course of eight lectures on “Cultural 
Judging for Amateurs" will be given by 
Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs. The first lecture 
of the course will be held on October 31st, 
at 3 p.m., and will continue each Monday 
thereafter at the same time through Decem- 
ber 19th. Registration should be made in 
advance at the Society's offices. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


— > 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


With the co-operation of the 


Philadelphia Branch of the 
National Association of 
Gardeners 


and the 


Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1938 
2 to 5 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1938 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Field House, Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ADMISSION FREE 




















HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Oatalogue sent on receipt of Ten Oents 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2. "75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 
Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 
Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E.L. 8 SHUTE. LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 








SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE posrpaip 


Has all the beauty, -— and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all next Summer. Extra strong, 2- 
yr. old field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


NOW— PLANT 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
The following soft pinks add charm to any 





gone: _ 
ghtness ....$.75 Sass’ Pink ... .$.75 
Perfection ... .50 Silver Blick .. .50 


The 4 for $1.50; 3 of each, $3.75 


OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 
Dept. H West Hartford, Ct. 





Hardy Northern Grown 


ROSES 
For Fall or Spring Planting 


Send for Attractive Variety 
and Price List 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Washington 














Pennsylvania Society Nominations 


At the meeting of the nominating committee of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society held on September 21, the following persons 
were nominated to serve on the executive council for the next three 
years: Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Mrs. Walter King Sharpe, Mr. W. 
Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mr. Harold Graham, Mr. W. Hinkle Smith, 
Dr. Rodney H. True and Mr. John C. Wister. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by 15 or more 
members of the society. They should be addressed to the secretary 
and mailed prior to the first day of November. If no nominations are 
made in addition to those submitted by the nominating committee, 
an election by ballot will not be necessary and the executive council 
will, by motion, elect the candidates nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will cause 
ballots to be printed containing the names of all the candidates, and 
will mail them to every member of the society as soon after 
November 1 as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with section VIII of the by-laws, 
which governs nominations and elections. ) 

—John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Important Coming Events 


October 18. Lansdowne, Penna. The Flower Show of the Twentieth 
Century Club, sponsored by the Woman’s Club and the Garden Club. 

October 18-19. Salina, Kansas. The Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Associated Garden Clubs. 

October 28-30. Pasadena, Calif. The Southern California Fall Flower 
Show at Brookside Park. 

November 4-5. Swarthmore, Penna. The annual Chrysanthemum 
Show of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation at the Field House 
at Swarthmore College. 

November 10-13. Boston, Mass. The annual Fall Flower Show and 
Gourd Festival of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

November 10-13. 


Worcester, Mass. The annual Chrysanthemum 


Exhibition of the Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 








Ask for Free List in Colors! 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 

Charming porcelain-blue nodding flowers 
on stems 1% ft. high, blooming in May with 
the late Daffodils. Plant it now in liberal 
groups in the wild garden or half-shady 
border. Dormant flowering roots, $1.20 for 
10, $2.25 for 25. Heavy fresh- ‘dug roots, 
$1.50 for 10, $3 for 25 (Add Postage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who —~ enjoys reading Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. Published monthly, it is 
official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society. Each issue brings a wealth of sound, 
practical, and up-to-date gardening informa- 
tion. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 25c a 
copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
‘or Women) 

‘ounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 


WINTER TERM starts JAN. 3, 1939 


John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 








NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
Your Rock and Alpine Plants for lovely 
bloom next Spring. 

Have you tried our beautiful Primulas? 
Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 

















Upright Japanese Yew 


Taxus cuspidata capitata 


Yew trees and Yew hedges have for centuries given dignity and charm 
to European countrysides. American estates and gardens may now cap- 
ture those charms with the Upright Yew, which is indeed “The Hedge 
Everlasting,” living for generations and increasing in beauty and value 
each year. The Upright Yew is superior to other sorts, growing rapidly 
and luxuriantly, is deep green in Summer and Winter, and hardy even 
in Canada’s cold. Plants may be clipped into formal shapes or 
permitted to grow naturally; either way you will be delighted 
with their habit. 


—Prerlasting 


Spe Bee 


A Bobbink & Atkins Taxus Hedge 
Three years after planting 





























YEW HEDGE is the best boundary line you can 

put around your home grounds. Replacing Privet 

or Barberry hedges with those of Upright Yew will add 

hundreds of dollars to the value of your property. 

Plants are not particular as to soil or location, requir- 

ing only moderate feeding and cultivating until estab- 
lished. 

Japanese Yews from our fields Write us for full de- 

are superb specimens, bred and tails about B. & A. 

grown for critical gardeners. Japanese Yew for 

shipping and plant- 


Plants are extra heavy, with individual leaders and ing this Fall. 


have been root-pruned several times. We can supply 
sizes ranging from 1% to 6 ft. at astonishingly modest 
prices. Specimen plants are also available. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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THINK OF IT!! 39 BOOKS — ||| PLANT BULBS NOW for SPRING BEAUTY 
: A COMPLETE Spite of the terrible devastation caused by the late hurricane 


DUTCH BULBS are in better demand than ever before. These 


can be planted successfully until early December. Including 
Liliums we are offering nearly 1,000 distinct varieties. Many are 
new, rare and unusual ones, all of the highest quality. 
LIBR AR ¥ a We are headquarters for Hardy Liliums in New England, carry- 


ing about 120 varieties. Fall is vastly better than Spring for lily 
plantings; only a limited number are really successful, planted at 


the latter season. We can offer at this time grand bulbs in quan- 
IN ONE YOLUME tity of such varieties as candidum, testaceum, chalcedonicum, 
Browni, pardalinum giganteum, amabile, Creelmanni, regale, 
speciosum (5 varieties), Henryi, tigrinum (4 varieties), tenui- 


CAN BE YOURS FOR ONLY folium (4 varieties), Hansoni, Pride of Charlotte, many native 


varieties, Washingtonianum, rubescens and numerous others. 


$375 — the Price of a Good Shoe! TULIPS 


4 in 180 varieties, NARCISSI in 150 varieties, numerous varieties 
HE DENER Ss of Scillas, Muscaris, Chionodoxas, Galanthus, Fritillarias, Crocus, 


and many other interesting varieties. 


OMNIBUS sn meine eee een ee sll 


a. both single and double flowered. Erythroniums, 
° ee D [ 
is the most complete and practical garden book ever png sade poe Ao + gauged eae ea 


Epi , and thers. 
published. It has over 600 contributors, over 600 eat tite ise See By 


lovely illustrations, almost 1000 pages, over 5000 HARDY ROSES 


references in the index. Fall is a splendid time to plant these. We have an excellent 
selection of Hybrid Teas, Climbers, Polyanthas and other types. 
A book by Gardeners - - for Gardeners Come and Leok Over Our Stock Visitors Are Always Welcome 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! Catalogues Free or Request 


Make Checks Payable to “Horticulture” WILLIAM N. CRAIG «~~ 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. FRONT AND FEDERAL STREETS | WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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